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NAUTILUS UNDER 
THE NORTH POLE 

Captain of the first atomic submarine 
tells his story of an epic voyage 

On August 5, 1958, a radio message was delivered to 
President Eisenhower in the White House. It consisted 
of just three words: NAUTILUS 90 NORTH. But those 
three words announced the completion of one of the most 
dramatic and remarkable voyagesjn the history of naviga¬ 
tion. The U.S. nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus had 
crossed from the Pacific to the Atlantic, under the Arctic 
, ice, under the North Pole itself. 

The story of that epic voyage and of the events leading 
up to it has now been vividly told by the submarine's 
captain. Commander W. R. Anderson, in Nautilus 90 
North, published by Hodder and Stoughton at 15s. 


Tt was in 1956 that Commander 
Anderson first joined the staff 
of Admiral Rickover, “father of 
the atomic submarine.” A year 
later he was given command of 
the Nautilus with the task of pene¬ 
trating the Arctic pack ice to 
within 400 miles of the Pole. 

Although submarines had pre¬ 
viously been under the edge of 
the pack-ice none had penetrated 
more than a few miles. Informa¬ 
tion about conditions under the 
ice was conflicting, and three 
questions remained unanswered. 
How thick is the ice? How deep 
is the, water? Do icebergs, with 
their deadly deep keels, drift 
through the pack? There was 
only one way to find out. 

Leaving the American coast and 



Nautilus a few days after her epic 
voyage under the North Pole. 


steaming 4000 miles in eleven 
days beneath the surface, the 320- 
foot-long Nautilus arrived at the 
edge of the pack ice between 
Greenland and Spitsbergen. She 
came up for a look round, then 
dived again and headed north into 
the uncharted realm beneath the 
ice. 

For most of the 116 hand¬ 
picked men aboard the Nautilus 
life went on much as usual. In 
the warm, air-conditioned mess- 
rooms those off duty sat in their 
shirtsleeves playing cards, writing, 
listening to records or watching 
the twice-dailv film shows. They 


regularly took their rest in foam- 
mattressed bunks; w'ashed clothes 
in the automatic washer and dryer, 
and helped themselves to ice¬ 
cream. 

The rest of the crew carried on 
their work in the normal way; 
and those on duty in the control 
room glued their eyes to the 
mass of equipment which would 
guide the Nautilus under the 
deadly, jagged cloud of ice over 
their heads. 

They watched the radar screen 
which warned them of any ob¬ 
stacles ahead, the fathometers 
which indicated their height above 
the sea bed and their depth below 
the ice. And at his charts, the 
navigator kept an anxious eye on 
the compasses which, as the mag¬ 
netic pole was approached, would 
become unreliable. 

PERILOUS WATERS 

After 74 hours in these perilous 
waters. Nautilus returned to the 
edge of the ice pack, her mission 
completed. And as she crossed 
the Arctic Circle her mileometer 
reading was 60,000. Like Jules 
Verne’s Nautilus, she had travelled 
“20,000 Leagues Under the Sea.” 

Much had been learned on that 
trip, and when Commander Ander¬ 
son was asked a few months later 
whether it would be possible to 
travel under the ice from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic he had no 
hesitation in answering “Yes.” 
But he was fully aw'are of the 
hazards. 

“In my mind,” he writes, “I 
could envisage the Nautilus creep¬ 
ing through that unknown area, 
fathometers sounding the distance 
to the bottom and the ice over¬ 
head. There would not be many 
feet to spare in either direction. 
It would be something like a small 
boy trying to squirm under a low- 
hanging fence.” 

How right he was! On June 9, 
1958, with improved equipment on 
board; the Nautilus slipped out of 
Seattle and set course for St. 
Lawrence Island, roughly half¬ 
way between Alaska and Siberia. 

Once past St. Lawrence and into 


the Bering Strait, Commander 
Anderson found his worst fears 
realised: the water was too shal¬ 
low for a submarine. Before long 
Nautilus was cruising only 45 feet 
above the ocean floor and 25 feet 
below the ice. And when she slid 
under a huge block projecting 35 
feet from the surface the decision 
was taken to turn about and try 
another approach, nearer the 
Alaskan coast. 

This time Nautilus sailed with¬ 
out difficulty through the Bering 
Strait and into the Chukchi Sea, 
but gradually the ice grew thicker. 
She passed beneath a chunk 63 
feet thick. 

Worse was to come. The radar 
indicated an even bigger block 
right ahead. Not a man moved 
or spoke as the fathometers’ two 
recording lines—the one showing 
height above sea bed, the other 
showing depth below ice—grew 
closer and closer on the graph. 

AGONISING MINUTES 

For several agonising minutes 
theiines remained parallel, almost 
touching. Finally they parted. 
^The Nautilus had cleared the ice 
with only five feet to spare. The 
small boy had only just squirmed 
under the low hanging fence! 

Commander Anderson knew that 
ahead lay even shallower water 
and possibly even deeper ice. 
Reluctantly, the order was given 
to return to base. 

During the next month aerial 
reconnaissance showed the ice in 
the Bering Strait was gradually 
receding, and on July 23 Nautilus 
once more set forth. 

Once again the sleek bows of 
the submarine cut through the 
waters of the Chukchi Sea. But 
try as he would. Commander 
Anderson could not find water 
deep enough to warrant the risk 
of submerging and heading for the 
Pole. After nuzzling the ice pack 
for some time the Nautilus turned 
east along the edge of the ice to 
try the Barrow Sea Valley, a 
known deep-water gateway to the 
Arctic basin. 

DIVING DEEP 

Once the valley was located the 
Nautilus dived deep and increased 
speed to 18 knots. “It was like 
pulling onto a highroad from a 
crowded street,” writes Com¬ 
mander Anderson. 

Dead ahead, 1094 miles away, 
lay the North Pole. 

At 11.15 on August 3, the cap¬ 
tain spoke over the ship’s public 
address systerii calling for silence 
while they gave thanks for the 
blessings that had been theirs 
during thUt remarkable voyage. 
Then . , . the Pole. 

As he passed under the top of 
the world the captain of the 
Nautilus stood awe-struck at what 
his vessel had achieved. 

Two days later the Nautilus re¬ 
surfaced in the Greenland Sea, 
and he sent the message telling the 
world of her triumph. 



HOTS OF THE OLD 
EXPLORERS 

New Zealanders now in the 

Antarctic are taking great pains 
to restore precious relics of earlier 
explorers. For instance, at Cape 
Evans they have thoroughly 
cleaned out the hut used by 
Captain Scott and some of his 

party before the final tragic jour¬ 
ney to the South Pole. Photo¬ 
graphic plates and chemicals are 

to be seen there just as the photo¬ 
grapher Herbert Ponting left them. 
Dog harnesses hang from the 
rafters; a pipe lies on a ledge 
beside a bunk. 

At Cape Royds, ten miles north, 
is the hut built by Shackleton in 
1907. This, too, having had the 
attention of the New Zealanders, 
is as clean and snug as when it 
was first built, 52 years ago. 


A mill with a view 



A sailing euthusiasi has turned a 
disused ^vindmill on the coast of 
Anglesey into a novel holiday 
. house with airy balconies. 


Steeple goes to church 

A copper steeple being carried by 

lorry to a church at Harlow New 

Town, Essex. It weighs two ton' 
and is 75 feet long. 

New scheme for 
junior drivers 

That senior boys and girls 
should learn to drive before they 
are old enough to hold a driving 
licence has often been suggested, 
and. CN recently reported that 
driving tuition had been intro¬ 
duced at a school in Dunfermline. 

Now the Royal Automobile 
Club has launched a nation-wide 
scheme of driving instruction for 
16-year-old boys and girls. It will 
be known as the R.A.C. Junior 
Driver Course and is to be oper¬ 
ated in connection with schools, 
youth organisations, and appren¬ 
tice training schemes. The in¬ 
structors will be R.A.C. registered 
instructors employing the usual 
dual-control cars. 

The full course will comprise 
class-room work and also 30 
hours’ driving tuition with three 
pupils to each car, instruction be¬ 
ing based on the Metropolitan 
Police Driving Manual. It will 
deal with the mechanical lay-out 
of a car; safe driving principles ; 
how to estimate stopping distances 
and speed; how to judge dangerous 
road surfaces and bends; fog and 
night driving ; First Aid ; and the 
law affecting drivers. 

The R.A.C. is convinced that 
the reason why the accident rate 
is highest in the under-21 age 
group is because of the neglect in 
educating young people about their 
future driving responsibilities. 

Full details from R.A.C. Junior 
Driving Department, 83 Pall Mall. 
London, S.W.l. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., I9S9 
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The remains of a Roman road 
which once had houses on either 
side has been found during drain¬ 
age excavations at Colchester. 


THEY SAY . . . 

'J'he progress of the milkman 
need not be heralded by 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song on 
an electric gong, but a gentle rat- 
tat on the door would please 
customers and lead to increased 
commission for the roundsmen. 
Mr. David Evans, sales Irainiiig 
officer of a big London dairy 


TROUBLED LAND 
OF TIBET 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

pOR centuries Tibet, a remote and bleak country on “the 
Roof of the World ” where one inhabitant in every five 
is a priest or a monk, has been a land of mystery to those 
outside it. Today the picture is changing. 

Nine years ago orders were given by the Chinese Communist 
Government in Peking to invade this ancient State, ruled by an 
aristocracy of holy men under a kind of king-deity called the 
' Dalai Lama. (Dalai means “ all-embracing.”) Ncw Tibet is in 
turmoil again following a revolt against the Chinese. 


Chinese invasions of Tibet are 
nothing new. China has regarded 
this country, nestling among some 
of the highest peaks in the world 
between Chinese and Indian terri¬ 
tory,. as part of its domain for 
more than 200 years. In the early 
18th century the great Manchu 
dynasty established control over 
Tibet. 

AmbansI or Residents, were sent 
from Peking to Tibet’s “for¬ 
bidden” capital city of Lhasa. 
But Tibet threw off Chinese con¬ 
trol in 1912 when the Manchus 
fell before the advance of the 
Chinese republican revolution. 

The Chinese nevertheless went 
on claiming Tibet, and in 1950, 
after the Communists had over¬ 
thrown China's republican regime, 
their armies poured across the 
vaguely-drawn frontier and set 
about “colonising” Tibet. 

SHATTERED PEACE 

Today Tibet is an unhappy 
land, bitterly struggling for 
independence without much hope 
of aid from outside. The peace 
of these gentle people, estimated 
at between three and five million, 
has been shattered. 

For the outside world the 
tragedy of Tibet is symbolised by 
the plight of “the two loneliest 
boys in the world.” This is how 
Westerners describe the two young 
men, called Dalai Lama and Pan- 
chen Lama, who in recent years 
have ruled the destinies of Tibet 
as “living gods”—divinities in 
human form. 

Lamaism is a Buddhist creed 
going back to about the seventh 
century. The people of Tibet be¬ 
lieve in reincarnation. This means 


that when one of these two Lamas 
dies his soul is believed to enter 
the body of a baby just being 
born. The high priests then set 
forth to seek the child who, by 
various signs and portents, is 
found to have acquired the spirit 
of the old Lama. 

Both the Lamas are “dis¬ 
covered ” in the same way. They 
are borne back in triumph, 
saluted on the way by the tune¬ 
less booming of great trumpets, 
and given highly secret tuition in 
Buddhism by the priestly nobles. 

YOUNG RULERS 

Many Westerners, however, 
think of Tibet as the domain of 
one king-god, not two. They rnean 
the one called the Dalai Lama 
who rules in Lhasa—the scene of 
recent fighting—and are unaware 
that many Tibetans regard the 
other, called the Panchen Lama, 
as being equal to the Dalai Lama. 

The present Dalai Lama, who 
fled from Lhasa with his Cabinet, 
is 25. The Panchen Lama, who 
with Chinese protection ' displaced 
him as head of government, is 
four years younger. His title 
means “Lord of the Boundless 
Light ” and his official seat is^ at 
Tashilunpho, 140 miles west of 
Lhasa. Adherents of the Dalai 
Lama disputed the Panchen 
Lama’s claim. But the Chinese 
supported it, and he was installed 
at Sitting, in Tsinghai Province. 

The Chinese, by supporting the 
Panchen Lama against the Dalai 
Lama, are doubtless acting on the 
theory: “Divide and rule.” But 
it remains to be seen whether, 
in the end, anyone can rule Tibet 
—except Tibetans. 


Talking 
about the 
weather 

Now that the great outdoor 
season is here again, millions of 
anxious eyes are on the weather. 
This means busier days—and 
nights—for the forecasters, par¬ 
ticularly for the 36 men and 
women of the London Forecasting 
Office of the Air Ministry, who 
work in shifts 24 hours a day. 

Their task has been eased since 
people have been able to dial 
WEA—the Automatic Telephone 
Weather Service, which dealt with 
three million inquiries last year in 
London alone—but they still re¬ 
ceive an average of nearly 9000 
direct calls a month. 

And the questions some people 
ask! “My walls are constantly 
wet. Can you help?” “I’ve got 
a friend going to Russia in April. 
Should she take a fur coat?” 

ADVICE FOR ALL 

As well as supplying informa¬ 
tion to the newspapers, T V, and 
radio, the L.F.O. gives advice to 
all sorts of people at all limes of 
the year. Inquiries come, for in¬ 
stance, from builders in need of 
forecasts about frost, from pro¬ 
moters of sports meetings, from 
film companies wanting to know 
what sunshine can be expected for 
outdoor “shots,” and, of course, 
from holiday-makers. 

Little wonder that the London 
Forecasting Office is kept busy all 
the year round. One wonders if 
the staff ever talk about the 
weather when off duty! 


TOWN OF RUSSELL 
SAYS THANK YOU 

Recently the C N reported the 
I50th birthday celebrations of 
Russell, New Zealand’s first capi¬ 
tal. Now the little town, a centre 
for big game fishing, has sent a 
huge shark's jaw and a book on 
the town’s history to the Duke of 
Bedford. Russell was named after 
Lord John Russell, son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford, and the 
gifts were in return for greetings 
and best wishes from the present, 
the 13th, Duke of Bedford. 


Jt is no use travelling beyond the 
speed of sound if our direction 
is wrong. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

With books you can never get 
bored. You can ask them 
questions and they answer you 
back. 

Mr. A. G. S. Enser. East bourne 
Borough Librarian 

]\ JosT young people today, remain 
hard-working, courageous, and 
venturesome. 

Dr. Veronese. Director- 
General of Unesco 


OUR HOMELAND 


The River Keniiet as it flows 
through Newbury, in Berkshire 


News from Everywhere 


Lynette Clancy, a 16-year-old 
schoolgirl of Gordon, New South 
Wales, recently flew solo for the 
first time in the Auster aircraft 
which is a present from her father. 

After ten years’ work, scientists 
have turned the once barren 
Ninety-Mile Desert of South 
Australia into a productive farm¬ 
ing region. 

Solomon Islanders gave Prince 
Philip a six-foot string of shell 
money during his recent visit. 


Paddock gallop 


Johnny the giraffe is seen enjoy¬ 
ing the first spring of his life at 
the London Zoo. He is named 
after John Reid, the New Zealand 
cricketer. 


Boeing 707 aircraft will fly from 
London to Sydney in 38 hours— 
a little over half the present time 
—when Qantas Empire Airways 
open their jet airliner service on 
July 31. The route will be via 
New York, San Francisco, Hono¬ 
lulu, and Fiji. 

Glasgow’s Youth Week opens 
on April 11 with a 1000-strong 
procession through the City. 
Church services next day will be 
devoted to youth, and for the 
. remainder of the week displays 
will be given by local youth units. 

The Outward Bound Trust is to 
establish a fifth school—near Ash- 
'burton in Devon. 


All B E A airliners are to be 
fitted with a light which will flash 
and attract the pilot’s attention 
when the aircraft drops below 
10,000 feet. Operated by air pres¬ 
sure, the light is intended to 
eliminate the danger of altimeters 
being misread. 

Furniture that can be folded 
and packed into tourists’ baggage 
is on sale in Norway. 

TOOTH ORGAN 

Among the latest American in¬ 
ventions is a toothbrush which 
gives out musical notes when cor¬ 
rectly used—up and down—but 
is silent if brushed across the 
teeth. 

In Australia there is one car foj 
every four people. 

All Governments of the Com¬ 
monwealth are to send delegations 
to a Commonwealth Education 
Conference at O.xford from July 
15 to 29. 

With one arm in plaster, Geof¬ 
frey Hemming of Evesham dived 
into the River Avon last summer 
to save a five-year-old girl. Geof¬ 
frey, who is 15, has been presented 
with the Royal Humane Society’s 
life-saving certificate. 

JUST FOR ANGLERS 

A slot machine produced in the 
U.S. for anglers delivers 50 worms 
for 50 cents. 

Members of the Wellington 
Underwater Club, New Zealand, 
recently recovered dozens of cups 
and plates from the harbour. The 
crockery belongs to a waterside 
cafeteria. 

ON THE SPOT 

Firemen at Southwark, London, 
recently had to deal with a fire in 
their own station. 

A Lancaster woman saved a 
youth from drowning with the 
aid of a clothes prop. 

A collection of about 75,000 
British and foreign butterflies has 
been left to the British Museum 
of Natural History. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
'*Experiments” 

“Formulae" 

L2 

“Home 
Chemistry" 

{New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 

(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 


BECK 


!fE 
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FOR YOUR WHITSUN 

HOLIDAY SNAPS 


We offer you on uUra*raptd British- 
Made “Gratispoor* film FREE! So 
that you- may try. the amazing 
Gratispoel Developing and Printing 
Service. NO 'XATCH." Send this 
advert., with name, address end 1/- 
for postage and purchase tax only. 
Free film will be sent by return. 
THESE SIZES ONLY, 620, 120 & 127. 
FAMOUS FOR 20 YEARS. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

IDept. C.N.3), GLASGOW, C.1 
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OUR OVERCROWDED ROADS 



Britain has more vehicles per 
mile of -road than any other 
country in the world; in fact, 
there are 44 to every mile. With 
the likelihood of some eight-and-a- 
half million vehicles on the roads, 
this year, there could be as many 
as 185 per mile on some of the 
busiest routes. 

These startling facts were given 
by Viscount Brentford, chairman 
of the Automobile Association at 
Birmingham the other day. He 
was speaking at a ceremony in 
which 72 new patrol vehicles were 
handed over to the A.A. 

Among the vehicles was one 
specially designed for use on the 


new motorways, and it will be 
operating on the Preston by-pass. 
It has a big illuminated headboard 
and carries more than a hundred 
items of equipment, including 
very powerful jacks, cans of petrol 
and water, apparatus for the tem¬ 
porary recharging of batteries, 
bottles of compressed air, fire ex¬ 
tinguishers, and many other 
objects and materials needed by 
the motorist in trouble. 

There was also a solo motor¬ 
cycle with radio control, a type of 
machine which the A.A. considers 
is indispensable in the road condi¬ 
tions of today. 


New hope for the 
Bluebell and 
Primrose Line 

Railway enthusiasts in Sussex 
may yet have a chance to ride on 
the old Bluebell and Primrose 
Line, which had ceased to pay its 
way and was closed by British 
Railways in March last year. The 
new Lewes-to-East Grinstead Rail¬ 
way Preservation Society is plan¬ 
ning to rent the line from the 
British Transport Commission and 
to run an ancient G.W.R. diesel 
railcar along a goodly stretch of it 
—^from Horsted Keynes to Shef¬ 
field Park. 

If the plan comes off—and much 
remains to be settled—people will 
be able to ride once more along 
what is surely one of the loveliest 
single-line tracks in the country. 
Foxes have their earths beside it, 
and adders often sunbathe on the 
railway embankment; grey squir¬ 
rels regularly caper along the line, 
and badger cubs are now thriving 
in the nearby woods. 

When the Bluebell and Primrose 
Line was closed last year, vast 
crowds gathered at each station ; 
fireworks were let off. and some 
passengers on the train wore the 
old-fashioned Sussex smocks, 
familiar garb of the Victorian 
shepherds who travelled on the 
first train in 1882. 

We do not doubt that there will 
be similar scenes, on a happier 
note, if it proves possible to re¬ 
open the old line. 


Cathedral made of 
icing sugar 

This is a model of the Cathedra! 
Church of St. James at Bury St. 
Edmunds. Made entirely of icing 
sugar — 50 !b. of it — the model 
represents the cathedral as it will 
be when rebuilt, and is to go on 
tour in Suffolk to help raise the 
necessary funds. 

{By courtesy of the East Anglian Daily Times) 

Answer to a North 
Sea note 

A bottle note thrown into the 
sea at Whitby by 13-year-old Ray¬ 
mond Noble last September has 
brought a reply from a Norwegian 
fisherman who found it on the 
beach near his home a few weeks 
ago. He has sent Raymond a 
photograph of his village—by 
ordinary post. 


HE MADE HIS OWN 
RACING CYCLE 

An ultra light-weight racing 
cycle with multi-gears was what 
14-year-old Richard Dawe of 
Yeovil had set his heart on. 

So he designed and built his own 
machine and did it with such skill 
that it won the first prize at the 
exhibition of work at Summer- 
ieaze Secondary School, Yeovil. 

' Richard has now got a cycle 
with all the features he thinks most 
desirable and with a considerable 
saving in money. He already has 
an ordinary cycle and has been 
all over the West Country during 
school holidays. 

With his new machine Richard 
hopes to take part in the massed 
start cycle events with the Yeovil 
Cycling Club. When he leaves 
school he means to becorrie an 
apprentice engineer. 



Meet young 
stripey at 
Whipsnade 

A visitor to tbe W’hip- 
snade Zoo makes friends 
with Janet, the young 
tapir. At present Janet 
lias a handsome fur coat, 
but as she grows older 
the stripes will dis- 
api'ear. 




JOIN MY 
GANG! 





says TONY THE TIGER 

“COLLECT THESE 
SIX BADGES- 
THEY’RE GR-R-R-EATI” 


LOOK fOk THB 
SUGAR FRQSTBO 
FLAKBS PACKETS 
WITHTHIS 
SPBCIAL 
MARKm 



Tony the Tiger has started the Super-Energy gang and 
his picture is on all the badges. There are six Tony badges 
—all different—to make a unique badge collection. 

But not everyone can belong to his gang —only the boys 
and girls who eat Kellogg’s Sugar Frosted Flakes. (That’s 
Tony’s own sugar-frosted breakfast cereal, it gives him 
the super-energy for all his adventures on TV.) 

You can belong if you get a packet of Kellogg’s Sugar 
Frosted Flakes with the special flash. You’ll find your 
Tony badge inside—FREE. 

If you want to be one of the first in your district 
to collect the complete set of Tony badges—you 
must HURRY! The offer only lasts a short time. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES AROUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Fun arid Games with 
Mr Happy the third 



gpREADiNG happiness is the occu¬ 
pation now of Jerry Verno— 
the new Mr. Happy of Associated- 
Rediffusion’s Small Time. 

Jerry is the third in the line. A 
couple of months ago he took 
over from Peter Rosser, who suc¬ 
ceeded Reg Lever, the original Mr. 
Happy. 

When I asked Jerry Verno what 
he liked best about his job, he 
said: “It’s the thought of all the 
children getting- their lunch-time 
breather from school. We've had 
hundreds of letters saying how 


B.B.C. TRANSISTOR RADIO 

(as televised commencing March 23) 

WE CAN SUPPLY ALL PARTS 

INCLUDING SPECIALLY PREFABRICATED CIRCUIT 

TO SIMPLIFY CONSTRUCTION 

COMPLETE 37^6 INC. POSTAGE 

not including ear piece 

HANDSOME WHITE PLASTIC CABINET 4i"X3"Xti" 6/- EXTRA 

FRANK MOZER LTD. (?^7a) 

5 ANGEL CORNER PARADE, LONDON, N. 18. Tel. EDN. 2784 

LEADtNG RADIO COMPONENT SPECtALIST^ M WMMS 



This oxcUinp: new Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad, Powder, 
Brush, Glue Bag.s. Mould making 
Powder, Tweezers, Warrant Card, Note 
and Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW). 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


porKYMOUNTAiNf'* 

SLEEPING 
BAG 

«*'"' 39’'6 2-, 

2 for 80= POST FRtr 
Today’s value 69/6 

li X - G o V t. materials 
with white rayon liii- 
iiig. Ideal all campers. 

Thickly padded. Quilted 
top and bottom. I.ength 
6 ft. 9 in. Width 2 it. ' 

Waterproof base. Zip 
fastener. With holdall for 
neat packing and pillow. Size packed 12 in. 
X 10 in. X 9 in. Weight 5 lb. 

AIR PILLOW FREE with every Sleeping Bag. 
Rel. G’tee. Any Order Sent C.O.O. fPav Postman). 

(Dept.CHIZ)99Anerley 
Road, London. S.E.20. 



JACATEX 




much they enjoy 15 minutes of 
fun and games between lessons.” 

Jerry has been a pantomime 
dame, but his favourite parts are 
Simple' Simon and Wishy-Washy. 

Talking of those birthday mes¬ 
sages in Small Time, Jerry men¬ 
tioned the case of the little boy 
whom he told to look for a 
present under the stairs. “When 
Bobby came back,” wrote his 
father, “you had gone and the 
programme was over. Bobby 
thought for a moment, then said 
‘Thank you’ to the TV set.” 


UNTIN AND DS DOG 


Jn Germany a small boy knocked 
out a burglar in his grand¬ 
parents’ home, then ’phoned for 
the police. When they praised his 
•courage, he said: “That’s what 
Tintin would have done.” 

Tintin, the intrepid boy re¬ 
porter making his debut in BBC 
Children’s TV on Sunday, is a 
household word in most European 
countries and is now steadily 
making his name, with that of his 
dog Snowy, in Britain. Created 
by the Belgian strip cartoonist . 
Herge, Tintin is the terror of kid¬ 
nappers, smugglers, rebels, and 
spies in many lands. 

Like Peter Pan, he never grows 
up. In his baggy plus-fours, pull¬ 
over, and raincoat, he was delight- 
iiig Belgian newspaper readers 
nearly 25 years ago. It was when 
he first appeared in full-colour 
cartoon books that people in other 
countries took him to their hearts, 
too. In Britain he has now 
achieved fame in a newspaper 
strip after storming the bookshops 
in' two all-colour volumes pub¬ 
lished by Methuen—The Crab 
with the Golden Claws and King 
Ottokar’s Sceptre. 

The King Ottokar adventure is 
the one chosen for the eight-part 
strip serial in TV. It tells how 
Tintin and Snowy travel to Syl- 
davia with dreamy old Professor 
Alembick and find themselves 

Sketch Club has 
a rival 

gKETCH Club in BBC Children’s 
TV will soon be facing a 
challenge from sound radio. I 
hear that Children’s Hour will 
come out with its own painting 
competition on Thursday week, 
April 16. 

W. R. Dalzell, who has already 
• taken listeners on tours of 
London’s art galleries, will issue 
this invitation: “Send me a 
painting in whatever medium you 
like of some inanimate object or 
objects—a group of toys, or a 
household treasure, or anything 
you like the shape and colour of.” 

Before beginning the picture it 
would be as well to hear Mr. 
Dalzell giving hints on how to set 
about it. The title of his 
programme will be By Special 
Arrangement.' 

A dog’s chance 

^j[osT dogs, like Snowy in the 
drawings above, would rather 
have a real bone than a silver-, 
plated one. But a silver-plated 
one is the trophy to be competed 
for in A Dog's Chance, the new- 
fortnightly, contest on B B C Tele¬ 
vision which has its first heat this 
Wednesday. 

Each of the BBC Regions will 
be represented by a team of five 
dogs, one from each class recog¬ 
nised by the Kennel Club— 
hounds,- terriers, toys, gun-dogs, 
and non-sporting. Stanley Danger- 
field will be the judge, awarding 
points for fitness and trainability. 

The first heat, between Scotland 
West and Scotland East, comes 
from Glasgow. 



mixed up in a plot to depose the 
king. 

Each story takes Herge—his 
real name is Georges Remi—about 
a year to prepare. He works with 
a staff, of ten in a studio sur¬ 
rounded by orchards. They take 
great care to get everything right 
down to the smallest detail. 

Schools in Britain are using 
Tintin books in their original lan¬ 
guage for teaching, French. But 
no French will be used for the T V 
series. We shall hear the English 


translation by Leslie Lonsdale- 
Cooper; she and Michael Turner 
turned the French into English for 
the Methuen books. 

Producer Richard Evans tells 
me the strips should almost come 
to life on T V. We shall miss the 
colour, of course, but, as you can 
see from the drawings, Tintin and 
Snowy are colourful enough 
characters themselves. And there 
are scores of other folk, wickedly 
funny or funnily wicked, to make 
the story sparkle. 


Jennings wins again 


Jennings at School has once 
again beaten all rivals for 
Children’s Hour Request Week, 
April 19 to 25. Postcards from 
the London area gave him 1042 
votes, nearly double those of the 
Inishbahn Atom Men, who came 
next with 563. 

Total requests, from all the 
Regions numbered 20,276. We 
can judge the popularity of Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour in different parts of 
the country by the number of post¬ 
cards from each Region : London, 
9636; Scotland, 2033; Wales. 430; 
Northern Ireland, 577; Midland, 
2085; North, 2815; and West, 2700, 

After Jennings and the Atom 


Men, London’s “top ten” fol¬ 
lowed in this order: Norman and 
Henry Bones, First Term at 
Fernielaw, Lorna Doone, To¬ 
morrow is a Stranger, The Mid¬ 
night Folk, The Eagle of the 
Ninth, Counterspy, and Winnie 
the Pooh. 

Talking about the massive pile 
of cards, David Davies, Head of 
Children’s Hour, had this to say ; 
“There was the usual heartening- 
evidence of goodwill and affection, 
both from children and from 
many adult listeners, towards this 
old-established part of the Cor¬ 
poration’s programmes.” 


NEW TIME FOR WEllS FARGO 


JJow many people, I wonder, 
missed the stage coach last 
Saturday? Wells Fargo, on BBC 
Television, was scheduled to begin 
at its new time of 6.5 p.m. Any¬ 
one tuning-in on the old 6.35 spot 
was due for a shock—the thud of 
the Millermen’s Drumbeat in place 
of Dale Robertson’s gunfire. 

Talking of Wells Fargo, it may 
not be generally known that this 
famous express company of the 



American West was organised as 
long ago as 1852. It carried mail 
to remote communities, operated 
stage coaches, did bank business, 
dealt with cattlement and miners, 
and offered an inviting target for 
every sort of bandit and outlaw. 

The dramatic story came to 
light again when Nat Holt, pro¬ 
ducer of the T V films, was given 
permission to search the archives 
of the Wells Fargo Bank in San 
Francisco. 

Between 1870 and 
1884, Wells Fargo 
was subjected to 313 
robberies, 23 bur¬ 
glaries, and four train 
robberies. Two guards 
and four stagecoach 
drivers lost their lives. 
In the same period 
23 robbers were killed 
or executed, and 240 
others were convicted. 
During the 14 years 
highwaymen operat¬ 
ing against eight 
trains and 347 stages 
cost Wells Fargo near¬ 
ly a million dollars. 

In next Saturday’s 
adventure. The Most 
Dangerous Man Alive. 
Jim Hardie meets a 
desperate gunfighter. 
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big and exciting climax of the 
battle. Among the many thrilling 
scenes in Tonka is a terrific 
struggle between two wild horses. 

Sal Mineo, well-known as a 
singer of popular songs, plays the 
Indian boy with great enthusiasm, 
and Philip Carey is a likeable 
Cavalry officer. But the hero of 
the film is Tonka himself, a proud, 
intelligent creature such as any 
one would be thrilled to own. 

Tonka is a rousing Walt Disney 
adventure in the open air which 
will interest everybody who loves 
horses and enjoys the excitement 
of Red Indians on the warpath. 


NEW FaMS 


Red Indian boy and 
his horse 


lADY mm OF CORFE ASD RIIISLIP 


THEY TOOK NO NOTICE 


White Bull and Tonka with the kimlly Captain Keogh (Philip Carey) 


Isle of Purbeck, Dorset. So what 
is the link?. The explanation is 
that after the Parliamentarians had 
captured Corfe. Castle, in 1646, 
Lady Bankes returned to her 
parents’ house near the site on 
which the Ruislip Manor school 
was built nearly 300 years later. 
Her tomb is in the church. 

For the past two years the head¬ 
master of this school has or¬ 
ganised a trip to Swanage, and 
this year youhg John will be one 
of the party. One place to be 
visited, of course, is Corfe Castle. 


Ever since the very early days 
of flight,, pilots have found that 
birds are liable to get in their 
way. The first aeroplane accident 
known to have been caused by a 
bird occurred as long ago as 1910, 
at Long Beach, California. On 
this occasion a seagull became 
wedged between the fin and the 
rudder, so that the pilot was un¬ 
able to control the aircraft and 
crashed. 


casualties this time, but, as an 
official of the airport pointed out, 
there might have beeij 90 passen¬ 
gers on board. And with the 
big jets and turbo-jets now in use 
there is grave danger that birds 
will be sucked in and cause a 
crash. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
birds ought to be discouraged 
from frequenting airports. But 
why do they go there in the first 


back on various methods of 
scaring birds away. In 1948 the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation experi¬ 
mented with falconry units, and it 
was found that peregrine falcons 
did indeed scare lapwings away 
from the airfield, though they 
might return the next day. Gulls, 
on the other hand, would merely 
circle round and come back again 
when the falcon landed. This, of 
course, is just what it is necessary 
to avoid: if the birds would only 
stay on the ground when an air¬ 
craft took off they would cause 
no trouble. 


Since then, many fatalities have 
been attributed to birds hitting 
aircraft, or, perhaps it would be 
truer to say, to aircraft hitting 
birds. 

Ten years ago, for instance, three 
of the crew of a Fairf.aid 
“Packet ’’ were killed when it 
collided on take-off with a flock 
of over a thousand small birds. 
The birds jammed the air intakes, 
so that the engines overheated 
and the aircraft crashed. 

Not long ago a Britannia at 
London Airport flew into a flock 
of gulls, killing a hundred of 
them; the aircraft had to return 
to base with its air cowlings 
blocked by bodies of birds. For¬ 
tunately there were no human 

Millstone for a 
signpost 

At the village of Old Bjdand, 
Yorkshire, a millstone carries the 
sign to help the traveller. Wooden 
posts in this area of the Cleveland 
ilills have only too often been 
used as handy scratching posts 
for cattle and as a result have 
been pushed over. 


• \ 

place ? Some, such as lapwings, 
go there because there are a lot 
of worms in the grass part of the 
airfield. Others, such as gulls, 
actually like sitting on the con¬ 
crete runways. This is because 
the concrete collects the heat from 
the sun and stores it up, so that 
late in the day, if it has been 
sunny, the concrete is always 
warmer than the grass. 

Now, it might be possible to 
deter birds from coming to air- 
'fields to feed, if the earthworms 
and other creatures they feed on 
could be killed off. But this 
would involve either making the 
soil infertile, and so perhaps 
creating a lot of dust, or letting 
the grass grow long, which for 
technical reasons cannot be 
allowed on an airport. 

Similarly . there are technical 
objections to the various possible 
ways of making the "runways un¬ 
comfortable for birds to roost on ; 
fitting electric shock-points, for 
instance, or scattering gravel on 
the surface. 

So the authorities have to fall 


The other possibility is to use 
the alarm cry of the bird in ques¬ 
tion, magnified many times on a 
loudspeaker. The authorities at 
London Airport have recently 
tried this with the alarm cry of a 
herring gull, which they borrowed 
from the airport at Amsterdam. 
Unfortunately the gulls at London 
Airport are the black-headed 
variety and took little notice of 
the alarm of a herring gull, so the 
problem is still unsolved. It will 
be interesting to see what happens 
if the authorities decide to try 
again, using a recording of the 
voice of the right kind of gull. 

Richard Fitter 


ROYAL ORCRIDS L\ PARIS 

Britain's gardeners are offering 
some fine exhibits at the world’s 
greatest flower show, as it has been 
called, which is to be held in Paris 
from April 24 to May 3. 

Orchids from the Queen's col¬ 
lection at Windsor will be shown 
in a giant hothouse. But the main 
British feature.will be a woodland 
garden containing fine examples of 
flowering trees and shrubs and 
azaleas. 

Beside this there will be a small 
rock garden, and a display of our 
gardeners’ latest varieties of car¬ 
nations, gloxinias, roses, and poly¬ 
anthuses. 


AH happy al Brislol Zoo 

Bristol. Zoo’s most successful 
year was 1955, when there were 
750.000 visitors. But the authorities 
there hope that this year will bring 
a new attendance record, and cer¬ 
tainly their baby giraffe and polar 
bear cub (pictured in last week’s 
C N) are proving great attractions. 

Incidentally, five of the keepers 
at Bristol Zoo can boast a remark¬ 
able and praiseworthy record. 
Between them they have 172. years 
of service to their credit. 


Disney’s new film. Tonka, 
is the story of an Indian boy 
and a wild horse. It is also'con¬ 
cerned with the tragic incident of 
the Indian Wars in the United 
States known as Custer’s Last 
Stand. 

The Indian boy. White Bull, 
wants to win his place in the 
tribe as a hunter and a warrior. 
So when he sees a magnificent 
wild horse he decides to capture 
him, train him, and then ride him 
into battle. With great patience, 
kindness and skill he breaks in the 
horse, and names him Tonka 
Wakan, which means The Great 
One. Then he proudly rides him 
back to camp. 

But Yellow Bull, his cousin, is 
jealous of him, and because he is 
older is able to take the horse 
away. But he treats the high- 
spirited animal badly, and so, one 
night. White Bull sets Tonka free. 

Tonka runs back to-be with the 
other wild horses, but then they 
are rounded up by some herds¬ 
men and sold to the United States 
Cavalry. Tonka is bought by a 
kindly Army officer, who renames 
him Comanche, and once again 
finds good treatment as a Cavalry 
mount. 

The climax comes when General 
Custer’s stupidity leads to the 
great fight in which the Red 
Indians massacre the Cavalry. 


Many a fragment of history is 
enshrined in the names of schools 
up and down our country. We are 
reminded of this by a letter from 
an eleven-year-old reader named 
John Poole, Having read a recent 
CN reference to the defence of 
Corfe Castle by Lady Mary 
Bankes, he has written to tell us 
that he goes to the Lady Bankes 
Junior. Mixed School, Ruislip 
Manor. He also tells us that the 
school badge pictures Corfe Castle. 

Well, Ruislip Manor is in Mid¬ 
dlesex, and Corfe Castle is in the 


Comanche and White Bull, both 
are severely wounded in this grim 
struggle; but happily they both 
recover, and the time comes when 
the U.S. Cavalry officially retire 
the horse, never to be ridden again 
except by White Bull, the brave 
young Indian who will always 
call him Tonka Wakan. 

There are some charming scenes 
at the beginning of this film, when 
the boy captures his mount and 
gradually wins its confidence. 
Then- the picture builds up to the 


White Bull (Sal Mineo) in a scene 
from Tonka 


BIRDS AS A MENACE TO AEROPIAMIS 
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Car transporters leaving the Volkswagen 
works at Wolfsburg, West Germany 




Huge Soviet snow traetor for Ant- 
aretic serviee. Designed as a home 
and a laboratory, it tows a 20-ton 
tanker 


American machine designed to deflect hot i'.-‘ blast when 
rocket leaves its launching site 



Two-wheeled Russian tractor hauling a trailer 


Powerful dumper built in Britain 


A tubeless rubber tyre nine feet high and weighing over tons 


Q 
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STERS ON W 


Giant Russian lip-!orry for 
iiorking on rough ground 


A flat tyre of tin's size is no joke 


oss-counfry caigo-carricr used in (he East Pakistan oil-liclds. 


It lias 10 forward gears and two reterse 


U.S. dump-truck for earlli- 
shifling ill a hig way 


train for U.S. Army. It can carry 5000 gallons of fuel across swamp, sand, or i 


pRiMiTivr man hit on the 
principle of the wheel 
when he found that he 
could use logs to move a 
heavy load. It was a pro¬ 
foundly important dis¬ 
covery in the story of the 
human race, for it opened 
the way to alt forms of 
land transport. 

To twist the old proverb 
slightly: where there’s a 
wheel there’s a way. Cer¬ 
tainly in the world today 
the wheel is used in ten's 
of thousands of different 
ways, and, as the pictures 
on these pages show, often 
in a very big way indeed. 
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Rehearsing for a conecrt tour 

These three young flautists are rehearsing with the Middlesex 
Youth Orchestra in preparation for their tour of West 
Germany in the summer. 


Tliey joined the Guides 
and saw the world 


Eleven girls recently returned 
home after an exciting trip to 
Australia. They were the official 
party sent by the Girl Guides’ 
Association to , the international 
camp in Victoria. They have 
brought back enough happy 
memories to last a lifetime. ' 

Sailing out last November in 
S.S. Orsova. they called at Gib¬ 
raltar, Naples, Aden, and 
Colombo, and at each port were 
entertained by the local Guides. 
They spent a summer-time Christ¬ 
mas at Fremantle, Western 
Australia, where one girl’s hostess 
gave her a present of a telephone 
call to her parents in England. 

In January they went to the 
1000-strong camp at YaiTa Junc¬ 
tion, Victoria, to join forces with 


girls from Borneo, Canada, Hong 
Kong, New Zealand, the Philip¬ 
pines, Singapore, Thailand, Tonga, 
and South Africa. Evenings round 
the camp fire were enlivened by 
their national songs and dances. 

Among the highlights of the ten- 
day camp was an excursion to a 
wild life sanctuary, where the 
Guides saw the kangaroo, the 
koala bear, and the platypus in 
their natural surroundings. 

On leaving the camp, the British 
party were entertained in and 
around Melbourne for a fortnight, 
and later in Adelaide, where they 
had tea at Government House. 
They sailed home in S.S. Arcadia, 
going ashore at Singapore, 
Colombo, Aden, and Marseilles. 


WHO AT THE ZOO 


WHO’S 

Rex the crane is 
well again 

Qne of the London Zoo’s hand¬ 
somest cranes—Rex, the three- 
foot-tall African black-necked 
Crowned Crane—is now back on 
exhibition after a lengthy spell in 
hospital. 

“Rex, who is our oldest 
Crowned Crane, came to Regent’s 
Park in 1946,” said an official. 
“One day towards the end of last 
year keepers found him collapsed 
in his paddock. Doctors diagnosed 
a severe chill. 

“In hospital, Rex was given 
every possible care, including a 
special course of heat treatment 
under radiant heat lamps. For a 
few weeks it was ‘touch and go,’ 
—at his age an illness like this 
could easily have been fatal— 
but gradually he recovered. Now 
Rex has rejoined his stable com¬ 
panion, another Crowned Crane. 

“The pair, which have been living 
together for the past few years, 
were so delighted to be re-united 
that they danced around their 
enclosure, bowing ludicrously to 
each other, for quite a time.” 

John and Matilda 
try again 

John and Matilda, the Australian 
Cereopsis, or “ pig-geese ” 
(so-called from the curious grunt¬ 
ing noises they make), are nesting 
again at Regent’s Park for the 
third time in five months. 

In November they built under a 
hedge, but no eggs were laid. In 
January they tried again in the 
same spot, and this time Matilda 
laid two eggs, but deserted them 
after sitting for only a week or 
two. 

Shortly afterwards the geese 


were shifted to one of the par'x 
paddocks. They were not expec¬ 
ted to make any more attempts at 
homemaking this season—but they 
wefe soon building a third nest, 
this time close against a stone wall. 
And now, Matilda, guarded by her 
consort, is sitting on two big white- 
shelled eggs—and we hope she will 
stay like that longer than last 
time. 

“This is the first time we have 
known Cereopsis geese to build 
three nests in a season.” a Zoo 
official told me. “We Irope that 
this time Matilda will sit the full 
period and produce some goslings, 
as she has done previously. We 
sent the last ones to Whipsnade, 
where we understand they are 
valued at £30 the pair.” 


Otters from Asia 



This pair of otters at the 
Vincennes Zoo, Paris, came ail the 
way from Indo-China. 
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Guarding against 
“ gate-crashers ” 

Just now, avian “gate-crashers” 
invading the Gardens in 
search of nesting sites are be¬ 
coming so numerous at the Three 
Island Pond enclosure, where the 
Zoo’s ornamental waterfowl live, 
that a real housing problem is 
threatening. 

“The birds coming in are mostly 
mallard, although we have seen 
one or two pairs of waterhens,” 
said an official. “There are two. 
main reasons why we get so many 
of these birds. Not only are they 
assured of a safe nesting-site, but 
they can also join in with our 
ornamental waterfowl when they 
are fed. 

“The problem is to keep vacant 
the small nesting kennels set out 
for our Mandarin and Carolina 
ducks, and also for the Australian 
maned goose. The mallard are 
attracted by these nest-barrels and 
are quick to ‘ take over ’ any they 
find empty. Keepers are-naturally 
loth to eject the ducks.” 

Golden plover in 
London 

J'he first golden plover seen in 
the Gardens for several years 
has just arrived there. 

“The bird is a casualty,” Mr. 
John Yealland, curator of birds, 
told me. “It was picked up, in¬ 
jured and unable to fly, in a 
meadow at Longfield, Kent, and 
was brought to us by a local 
resident. The nature of the wing 
injury suggests that the bird had 
been in collision with telegraph 
wires. It seems to be recovering 
quite well, and if we cannot secure 
a companion of its own species 
for if, we may release the plover 
later, provided that it is able to 
fly well again.” Craven Hill 



The world-famous detective Sherlock Holmes, with his 
friend Dr. Watson, was visited one day by a stranger at 
Holmes’ rooms in Baker Street, London. The stranger 
was Dr. Mortimer, from Dartmoor, and he told how his 


neighbour. Sir Charles Baskerville, a rich and generous 
man, had been found in the grounds of Baskerville Hall 
dead, but uninjured. Beside his body were the footprints 
of an enormous hound. Dr. Mortimer stated that Sir 


Charles had lived in constant fear because of a legend 
that his family was haunted by a “ spectral ” hound. This 
monster had, it was alleged, brought violent death to many 
of his ancestors. 


This picture-version of The Hound of the Baskervilles is being given by permission of the Trustees of the Estate of Sir.Arthur Conan Doyle and of the publishers^ Messrs. John Murray 




Dr. jMortimer explained that the legend went back to Later Dr. Mortimer introduced young Sir Henry After the visitors had left. Holmes suddenly dashed 
the 17th century. Hugo Baskerville, a bad character, Baskerville, nephew of Sir Charles and heir to liis out to the street, followed by the bewildered Dr, 
was said to have been riding across Dartmoor on an -Dartmoor estate and his vast fortune. Sir Henry had Watsoni The detective had spotted a cab which he 
evil errand when he was killed by a great black only just arrived from Canada, and no one but Dr. suspected was following Sir Henry. Inside it they 
beast, shaped like a hound.” An old manuscript, Mortimer knew his movements. Yet he had received saw a black-bearded man, but when they approached 
relating the story, tvarned all Baskervilles to avoid a sinister message; “ As you value your life and your to get a closer look, the man shouted to the driver, 
the moor after dark. Sir Charles, who believed the reason keep away from the moor.” Evidently someone who whipped up his horse. The cab galloped off and 
tale, had alw'ays been very carefuTto do so. ' had been watching the young man since his arrival. was soon out of sight. 



But Holmes had taken the cab 
number. He traced the driver 
who said he had been ordered to 
follow two gentlemen. The 
“ fare ” had told him later to 
drive to Waterloo Station, and 
there had said : “ You have been 
driving Sherlock Holmes.” 


The great detective has embarked on one of his most baffling cases. Do not miss next week’s instahnent 
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^^^^THFDAWNnULER 

By Monica Edwards 


Colin and Anna Hawkes ha\e 
been riding on Romney Marsh in 
search of their father's sheepdog, 
Glen, who disappeared after win¬ 
ning the Kent Cup at the Sheep¬ 
dog Trials. An unknown killer- 
dog has been attacking sheep, and 
Tom Noddy’s big cross-bred. Lion, 
is generally suspected, though the 
Noddy’s are saying Glen is the 
killer. After a quarrel with young 
Joe Noddy on the shore the child¬ 
ren discover Glen, lame and 
wounded, standing near a dead 
sheep on the Marsh. 

3. Glen accused 

■‘^H, Colin! It’s a dead sheep 
—one of our sheep.” 

Together they pressed the ponies 
into a canter. Colin’s mind raced. 

‘‘But he can't have—not Glen!” 

"Of course he didn’t.” Reject¬ 
ing absolutely the mere thought of. 
Glen’s guilt, Anna gave her .mind 
to the matter of his welfare. 
"He's hurt his paw. And Colin, 
look, there’s blood on his ruff!” 

They pulled the ponies up with 
a plunging jump and leaped down. 
Neither of them took any notice of 
the dead sheep, in their anxiety 
for Glen and their relief at having 
found him. Colin was kneeling 
in the grass. 

“It look? as if his paw has been 
bitten. A sheep couldn’t do that.” 

“ I bet he was fighting another 
dog, to protect the sheep, and 
that’s the other dog’s blood on 
him.” Anna’s voice was fiercely 
defensive again. “Hold Misty, 
will you, while I try to bandage 
his paw.” 

Colin said: “Even if Glen was 
the killer, which we know he. 
couldn’t possibly be, he’d never 
kill one of his own sheep. Eli 
says that’s a point of sheepdogs’ 
honour, and the absolutely unfor- 
giveable crime. He couldn’t save 
it but he stayed on guard.” 

Anna was pulling out her hand¬ 
kerchief, 

"This is too small. Have you 
got a bigger one ” 

Cleaning-Up Glen 

Colin fished in his pocket and 
drew one out. His knot-string 
came out, too, and dropped into 
the grass near the ewe. Anna 
accepted the handkerchief, looking 
at it critically. 

"Not very clean, is it? I'll put 
mine inside it . . . Colin, we 
must get the blood oft him. some¬ 
how. No one will believe he 
didn’t kill the ewe if we say we 
found him like this.” 

"You hold the ponies, then, and 
I’ll get some water from the dyke. 
Tve only got my shoe to get it in, 
but Cathy’ll never notice.” 

Anna called after him as he 
leaned down into the dyke: “I 
do hope we’ll be able to get him 
home. And Colin, the Southern 
Counties Trial’s in less than a 
week! He must be right for 
that.” 

Colin’s shoe held just enough 
passably clean water for them to 


rub the blood marks out of Glen's 
snowy white ruff, and Anna ad¬ 
justed the bandage as comfortably 
as she could on the wounded paw. 
Colin straightened up. 

“If I reach down from Cloudy, 
d’you think you could lift him up 
to me? I could hold him on the 
saddle in front of me.” 

“Of course,” Anna said sturdily. 

“Come on, then.” He had 
swung himself up. 

Anna bent to gather up the 
collie and lifted him with a huge 
effort. 

“Quick! I can't lift him any 
higher.” 

“Eve got him. Keep still now, 
old fellow.” 

Silent watcher 

Then, slowly, they started for 
home. It was now that Colin, 
with a sudden uneasy idea, looked 
backwards and saw Joe Hoddy 
sitting watching on a fence a 
couple of fields away. As he 
turned, Joe slipped from the fence 
and trudged on homewards, his 
string of fish glinting in the setting 
sun. 

“I quite forgot about Joe.” 
Colin’s voice was sober. “Anna, 
he was watching us. Tm sure he 
must have seen the ewe, and every¬ 
thing. Our washing Glen, too.” 

“He won't say anything, surely! 

THE DAWN KILLER 

has been adapted by 
Monica Edwards 
from her script for 

a new Children’s Film 
Foundation production 


I mean, he’s often pretty hostile, 
if it’s anything to do with Glen 
and Lion, but usually he's 
friendly.” 

“But Anna, don't you see, this 
is to do with Glen and Lion— 
very much.” He stared at Joe’s 
diminishing figure, “ But I hope 
he doesn’t tell, all the same.” 

Anna knew, as Colin did, too, 
that neither of them could do 
anything about it now, except take 
Glen home and wait and hope. 
And they rode on easily into the 
sunset, at a burdened rider's pace. 

Being absorbed in a tricky piece 
of sewing Cathy hardly noticed 
her father' walk through the kit¬ 
chen to wash his hands for 
supper; but she couldn't help- 
noticing the arrival of Colin and 
Anna and Glen, though she was 
still too busy to look up and just 
said: “Oh, there you are; and 
Glen, too! Dad will be pleased 
about that. I'll see to supper in 
half a minute, but if I don't get 
this dress finished by Saturday I 
won’t have a thing to wear.” 

“Cathy——” ' 

There was something in Colin's 
voice that made her look up sud¬ 
denly. 


“What on earth's happened to 
Glen? Dad! Glen's hurt!” 

“It’s his paw,” ,\nna said. 

Mr. Hawkes looked round the 
scullery door, drying his hands. 

“You’ve found him! What hap¬ 
pened?” 

“Anna and I think he's been 
in a fight.” Colin nas helping 
Glen over to the mat in fiont of 
the stove. “He wasn't far from 
Hoddy's land, where he fought 
Lion that time before." 

Anna said earnestly: “He was 
protecting our sheep; I know he 
was.” 

First-aid 

The collar of Cathy's new dress 
hung from its pins as site left it 
to kneel and undo the handker¬ 
chief bandage on Glen's paw. 

“Put the kettle on. Anna; and 
Colin, get the first-aid box, will 
you? It’s been bleeding pretty 
badly. Poor Glen! Poor old 
boy, then!” 

The collie dropped his ears and 
looked at her apologetically, as 
if owning to his carelessness in 
getting himself into such a state, 
and just before the most important 
date of all his life. 

Colin and Anna flew to do as 
Cathy had asked. Their father 
was bending anxiously over Glen, 
feeling his leg-joints. 

“How did you do it, old fellow? 
What luck! And only a week to 
the Trials.” 

Waving his plumed tail, Glen 
made expressive noises, and Jack 
Hawkes sighed and thought his 
old thoughts about the eternal 
problem of language between man 
and his animals. He said: “Well, 
there’s nothing for it but a few 
days’ enforced holiday for him, 
if we are to get him right for 
Saturday.” 

‘*Keep him happy ” 

Colin brought the first-aid box, 
already opened. 

“He'll hate that. He’s miserable 
if he isn’t working, especially if 
he sees you taking Shep.” 

■ “It can be part of your's and 
Anna's jo'o to keep him happy, 
then. At any rate while Eli and 
1 are out lookering the sheep in 
the morning.” 

"But w'e can still get the ponies 
ready for you, can’t we?” 

“You wouldn't like to get the 
supper ready for me, would you?” 
Cathy Was trimming the long hair 
from Glen’s paw with her scissors. 
“That really would be helping.” 

Anna sighed. 

“ 1 wonder why always the most 
helpful things are the ones you 
least like doing? But we will, 
of course!” 

At supper, sitting at one end of 
the big scrubbed table that Cathy 
had cleared of sewing, Colin and 
.Anna joined in the talk about the 
mystery of Glen as if no one 
knew anything' at all about it, 

Cootiutied on page 10 
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JCo&Ia Fruta 

COMPETITION 
The lollies with the lovely flavours 

—start this week! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU HAVE TO EO; 

Colour the Koola Fruta lolly outline printed 
here. ' This zueek^s flavour is ORANGE. 
Match your orange as closely as you can to 
the colour of a real Koola Fruta lolly as this 
will be considered in the judging. Buy an 
orange flavour Koola Fruta and get it just 
right. When you’ve coloured in the lolly 
cut it out and keep it in a safe'place. 
You’ll need this to complete your entry. 
DON’T SEND IN ENTRIES YET. 
Watch out for next week’s edition for 
the next step in the treasure trail. 


100 PRIZES 

Winners choose from: 
Bicycle ‘ Everest Watch 
Typewriter • Guitar • Portable 
Gramophone * Transistor Radio 
Self-Winding Watch 
Electric Racing Cars 

Also PREMIUM BONDS and 
consolation prizes of Koola Fruta 
Vouchers for free lollies! 


Buy Kocia Fruta where you see this sign 



A SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS FOR ALL AGES 


Wooflwoi'Ic ,S<ep By Step 
By RICHARD IRVING, F.CoIl.H. 

This book will prove an invaluable asset to all keen "do-it- 
yourself ’’ amateurs and those who want to attain a high standard 
of proficiency in woodwork; Full instructions are given in all, 
stagfcs of the craft, from the choice of tools and materials to the 
making of modern and useful articles for the home. I2s.6d.net. 

Bcil lllir LEW WALLACE’S celebrated classic 

Abridged by 1. O. EVANS 

In accordance with modern requirements we present an abridged 
edition of this stirring novel set in the time of Christ with illus¬ 
trations by Gordon Nicoll, R.l. 7s 6d net. 

The Ohserver’s Booh of Aircraft 

1959 Edition. Revised by WILLIAM GREEN and 

GERALD BOLLINGER 

. Over ISO photographs and new 3-vlew silhouettes make this the 
C most up-to-date book which describes the world’s civil and 

^ military aircraft. Also included is a special section devoted to 

helicopters. - 5s net. 

Stories of .Jenny jneleanapes . 

By JOANjM. GOLDMAN. Illustrated by JOYCE HORN 

A new collection of 12 short stories about a little girl who found 
there was a lot to learn at school besides reading, writing and 
sums'. Ideal for those learning to read. With numerous two- 
colour line drawings. Ages 5-7 years. 8s 6d net. 

Island In the Bay 

By DOROTHY SIMPSON. Illustrated by D. C. EYLES 

Here is a story for boys of 12-16 years, which will be remembered 
for the real and interesting characters. The author knows at 
first hand the rugged and independent life of the lobstermen who 
inhabit the islands off the coast of Maine. 9s 6d net. 

FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 

A complete catalogue of our publications is available on request. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 

1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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to 


A-Z 


24 DIFFERENT 
: STAMPS : 


FREE! 


from 24 different countries—one from 
every letter of the alphabet from 
Abyssinia to Zanzibar except Q and X. 

tUt Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our popular 
SterlingApprOVals. (Phase tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE, 

(Dept. CN63), Lancing, Sussex 



30 DIFFERENT FREE 

,This fine packet containing stamps issued from 1858—1958, com- 
memoratives and values to 5/- catalogued over 7/- sent FREE to all 
applicants for our British Colonial Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 
{Please tell your parents.) 


GREAT BRITAIN SPECIAL OFFERS 
1948 SILVER WEDDING £1 FINE USED .. 18/6 
1955 Q.E. £1 FINE USED 5/- PARCEL POST .. 2/6 
1958 EMPIRE GAMES SET FINE USED ,. 1/6 SET 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


FREE 17^- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKETOFIOOALLDIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to ail applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delays write today 
enclosing 45d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your Parents. 

* C T. BUSH (CN30), 

53 Newiyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


10 BrU. Guiana 1/6 


100 Chile 
100 Brazil 
100 Itungar}’ 
20 Liberia 
10 Siam 
10 Greenland 
■ 30 Nepal 
7 Brunei 
10 Gold Coast 
10 Zanzibar 
10 Kenya 


5/ 

7/- 

2 /- 

5/- 

V,: 

l'/3 

1/3 

2 /. 

1 / 


100 Gt. Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
100 World 2/- 
50 Australia 2/6 
50 N. Zealand 3/- 
100 Germany 1/3 
100 France 2/* 
50 Switzerland 1/3 
25 Cuba 1/3 

25 Finland l/« 
12 Herm Trias. 2/- 


Orders under 5/* please add 3d. return 
postage. 

8-Page List ol Albums, Sets, Packets, etc., 
sent free. List ol USED G.B. stamps 
1855-1955 will be sent on request. Orders 
promptly despatched. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.) 

7 Alliiigton St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


133 STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A.53), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 



IF 

tE 

pE 


13'9! 


STAMPS 
WORTH 

15 Germon & 12 India 

Send 3d. stamp and ask for unique 
Approvals. Oiler expires 30th April. 

Send for yours today! 

H, KENYON (Dept. G), 

Shenley Road, BLETCHLEY, Bucks. 

(Please tell your 'parents.) 


FREE ELEPHANTS 

Large Exotic Bcautifullj* Printed 
Pictorials from LAOS FREE to all 
who send 3d. stamp and asl« for fine 
APPROVALS. 

{Please tell 'your parents.) 
SEAGULL APPROVAL SERVICE(CN), 
19 Nutter Road, Cleveleys, Lancs. 


FREE 

DO YOU KMOW 

That every British Colony 
issued stamps to commem¬ 
orate the Silver Wedding 
of King Cfoorge VI and 
Queen Klizabeth The Queen 
Mother in 1948? 

That M'e will send three 
of these stamps to YOtT, 
as illustrated, ABSO¬ 
LUTELY PBEE? Just 
ask to SCO our Superior 
Discount Approvals, enclos¬ 
ing 3d. stamp for postage. 
(Overseas 1/6.) 

Please tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (54) 

Old Cedars Cottstge, 
Westwood Hill. 
Sydenham, S.E.26 



20 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 



INCLUDING 
NEW ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3d. for postage. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) Monthly 
selections a speciality. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. If you wish you 
mav join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB/’ Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
fine gifts. Approvals .sent 
monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Parents’ or headmaster’s 
permission required. 


STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd, (Dept. 82), Canterbury, Kent 
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THE WORLD OF STAMPS 


'J’he misery caused by war does 
not end when the fighting 
stops. Even now, 14 years after 
the Second World War, there are 
still 100,000 people in Europe 
alone who live in camps or bar¬ 
racks in foreign countries because 
they were forced to leave their 
own homes. Many of them are 
too old, or too ill, to emigrate to 
other lands. 

The United Nations has done 
what it can, with its limited funds, 
to help these unfortunate people. 
Two United 
Nations 
stamps of 

1953 (one of 
which is 

shown here) 
drew attention 
to this charit¬ 
able work by 
portraying a 
family of 
refugees. During International 
Refugee Year, which begins in 
lune, U N hopes to find new homes 
and jobs for all the refugees re¬ 
maining in Europe. Other stamps 
may be issued as part of the 
campaign. 

gEVERAL new series of stamps 
have appeared recently in 
North Viet-Nam, the Communist 
State which was formerly part of 
French Indo-China. Until now 
stamp news from North Viet-Nam 
has been so scanty and unreliable 
that catalogues do not list any of 
the issues. 

The Viet-Nam Post Office has 
at last begun to publish news of 
new stamps. The latest of these, 
which appeared last December, 



marked the opening of a new foot¬ 
ball stadium in Hanoi, the capital. 
Another series showed native 
craftsmen making rattan, or cane, 
furniture, one of Viet-Nam’s in¬ 
dustries. Collectors who come 
across some of these issues may 
have to mount them under “Indo- 
China,” if they are using printed 
albums which have no page for 
Viet-Nam. 

Jn Britain, with the football 
season drawing to a close, we 
are again thinking of tennis and 
cricket. There have been several 
fine stamps showing tennis players 
in action—one from San Marino is 
pictured here—but we have not 
yet had a stamp in honour of 



cricket. When one does appear, it 
will almost certainly be issued by 
one of the Dominions, for Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Pakistan, and the West 
Indies have all learned the summer 



Dangling on a girder 


Two steel-erectors in New 
Zealand ' recently gave a hair- 
raising demonstration of the steady 
nerve their job calls for. 

The north and south sections of 
the new Auckland harbour bridge 
were about to be joined, and the 
signal had been given for a girder 
to be hoisted from a barge into 
the gap. But two workers, an 
Englishman and an Irishman, who 
wanted to be first across the 
bridge, could not wait until the 


narrow girder was firmly in posi¬ 
tion. They jumped on to the op¬ 
posite ends of it while it was still 
dangling from the crane at a dizzy 
height above the harbour. 

Then balancing themselves with 
monkey-like agility, they made 
their way to the centre and shook 
hands. 

No sooner was the girder 
manoeuvred into position than the 
rest of the workmen—not quite so 
daring—also walked across. 


THE DAWN KILLER 


Cootioned from page 9 

and there was no mention of Joe 
Hoddy or the dead ewe. 

“But all the same,” said Mr. 
Hawkes, puzzling, “I can’t think 
why he didn’t come home, after 
the fight. What was there for him 
to stay for?” 

Colin and Anna knew what was 
there, but Colin said lamely; “He 
might have thought the killer-dog 
would come back.” 

Glen’s paw was doing nicely the 
next morning. The patient had so 
much fuss made of him that he 
began to be uneasy, in case the 
family had something unpleasant 
in store for him such as taking 
him off work, as had happened 
once before. Cathy said she would 
keep an eye on him while Colin 
and Anna saddled the ponies for 
Eli and their father. 

“I wish it was us going riding,” 


Anna said when they were leading 
them out of the stable. 

“ Look—I say ”—Colin lowered 
his voice apprehensively—“Hoddy 
talking to Dad at the gate.” 

So uneasy were they at this 
development, so soon after seeing 
Joe watching them with Glen, that 
they entirely failed to appreciate' 
the sight of old Eli Hoad just 
missing the breakfast tea-leaves 
thrown out by scatter-brain JCathy 
as he came round the house with 
Shep. Above the familiar gentle 
beat of hoofs and clink of bridles 
Tom Hoddy’s bitter voice could 
be heard, 

’ “Everyone knows it's your Glen, 

I say! And where did your kids 
find him last night? Standing 
over a sheep what he’d killed. 
If you don’t believe me, ask 
them!” 

To be continued I 


game from Great Britain. Which 
of them will break the philatelic 
duck ? 

(/.ELEBRATiNG its sixth birthday 
next ■ week is the Newlands 
Road Philatelic Society, of Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. At its first meeting 
the Society had seven members 
and its funds amounted to 4jd 



The honorary secretary, Peter 
Powell (pictured here), who 
attends the Skinners’ School, tells 
me that the Society now has 48 
members, almost all aged between 
nine and seventeen, and they have 
nearly £14 in the funds! 

As well as holding fortnightly 
meetings, the Society arranges a 
philatelic display at the annual 
Tunbridge Wells Hobbies Exhibi¬ 
tion and publishes its own 
magazine. The Newlands Post. 
The Society’s next meeting, its 
153rd, will, needless to say, be a 
birthday party. Many happy 
returns! C. W, Hill 


\T)iis famous old 

iiiMf 



sovercHiUiisMmps 

\es, we "will send yon this geanice 
unsorted “dealers’ mixture” ol our 200 
stamps Irom all over the world—cata¬ 
logued at over 20/--—there may be some 
real “finds” m yours!— PLUS the famous 
British Penny Red. These are all ABSO* 
LUTEUY free. Just ask to sec our 
iamous Approvals—^no need to buy any. 
Just send 3d. towards postage, but send 
' TODAY! 

Please tell your parents. 

PHIUTELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.4), 

Eastrington^ Goole, Yorks. 


SCHOOL 

FRIEND 

The picture-story paper for 
all schoolgirls. _ ^ 

'every WEDNESDAY 4 


CHEMISTRY “pp"- 

V.nLmiJIIVI ratus and chemicals 
for the young scientist. Lists— Send 
4d. stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Loudspeaker radios need small batteries 
only. Learn how ! Notes on transistors 
—8d. stamps. 

SPECIAL. We can supply all com¬ 
ponents for the T V Transistor Receiver. 
Send 3d. stamp for list. 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 
Tel.: 27461 
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Crossivord Puzzle 
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TOM AND THE YOUNGEST OWLET 



WHAT AM I? 

'J'ake the second of frog, the 
fourth of mouse; 

The fifth of rabbit, the first of 
grouse. 

Take the second of snake, the third 
of rat; 

The third of mole, and the second 
of bat. 

Put them in order and they will 
spell 

The name of a bird you know 
^uite well. 

PICK THIS FLOWER 

^ FLOWER tall, whose straight, 
stout stem 

Defies the roughest wind. 

Its name suggests an evergreen 

And German wine combined. 


READING ACROSS. 1 Multi¬ 
tude. 5 Also. 6 Material. 8 
Renews. 10 Where the sun rises. 
11 Sound of bells. 12 Helps. 
15 Among. 17 Cliff face. 18 Age. 
19 East-north-east. 20 Breathe 
noisily while sleeping. 

READING DOWN. I Reflects. 
2 Source or basis. 3 Enfold. 4 
Define. 3 Beverage. 7 Grows in 
a pod. 8 Summarise. 9 Skid or 
slip smoothly. 13 Anger. 14 
Examine closely. 15 Copies. 16 
Frozen water. 

Answer next week 


HIDDEN TREES 

Here are the jiiiiibled names of 
four different trees. When you 
have sorted them out, rearrange 
the initial letters to form the name 
of a fifth tree. 

MILE; NIPE; HAS; PALME. 


A PLACE FOR STUDY 

The six-letter word suggested 
here is that of a place full of 
interest. 

Letters 1, 2, 6 mean silent. 

Letters 1,2, 3, 4 mean to ponder. 
Letters 2, 3, 4 provide a custom. 
Letters 3, 5, 6 mean the aggregate 
of two or more numbers. 

NAME HIM 

a young man in Oxford he 
made and sold cycles, and 
took part in road races, winning 
seven county - championships. 
Later he made motor cycles and 


“ Jt's no fun being the smallest 
Barn Owl baby!” said 
Whitey, as mother arrived with 
food and the other five older owlets 
stepped on him and pushed him 
aside. 

The trouble was that Mrs. Barn 
Owl, as usual, had started sitting 
directly she had laid her first egg 
in the nest on the church tower 
window ledge. So by the time 
her sixth egg was laid the first was 
nearly hatched, and eventually she 
had children all of different ages. 

And so it happened that one 
May evening, during choir prac¬ 
tice, the biggest owlet pushed 
Whitey right out of the nest. 
Down he fell into the long grass 
at the bottom of the tower. 

There Tom, one of the choir 
boys, found him! How scared 
Whitey was! But all the same he 
hissed at Tom, and snapped his 


then cars. He then built up one of, little hooked beak fiercely. 


the biggest car manufaeturing 
firms in the country. He has done 
much to further the progress of 
education, medicine, and hospitals. 
He was created a viscount in 1938. 


,"1 won't hurt you,” said Tom. 
And dropping his handkerchief 
over him, he picked him up and 
carried him home. 


He made him a nest of straw 
in a huge flower pot in the shed. 
Then every day he fed him on 
beetles, and mice out of the trap, 
and raw meat he got from a 
farmer friend, 

Whitey was very happy. His 
brown and white feathers grew, 
his baby down fell out, and pre¬ 
sently he was big enough and 
strong enough to be ready to fly. 

“Now you can pay my friend 
for all the food you have eaten,” 
said Tom. And he carried Whitey 
to the farm. 

There, high in the gable of a 
stone-walled barn, was a round 
owl window, with a roost and 
nesting place inside. It had be¬ 
longed to a Barn Owl which had 
died. 

“Now it can be your home, 
Whitey,” said the farmer. “And 
you can hunt the wicked rats here 
for me as my old owl did.” 

And Whitey was just as good. 

Jane Thornicroft 


TRY TO FIND THE HOLIDAY RESORTS 


'J'he names of eight 
popular holiday 
resorts in England 
are coded in these 
pictures. The first 
is Salcombe. Can 
you puzzle out the 
rest. . 









■BS, 


CN Competition Corner- 


WIN SOME EXTRAPOCKETMONEY! 

gACK to school for this week's competition ! Prizes of Ten Shillings 
each will go to the ten winners and Five Shilling Postal Orders to 
fen more for the next best efforts. As usual, the competition is open to 
all boys and girls under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands—//re ! 

What to Do : In the classroom picture below, the names of eight 
school subjects are shown in the panels, but the letters have been jumbled 
up. You simply have to rearrange them correctly to find the answers— 
the first one, for e.xample, spells GEOGRAPHY. Write that on a 
postcard, then give the other seven subjects in a neat, numbered list 
underneath. Add to the card your full name, age, and address, ask a 
parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work, and 
post to; 

CN Competition No. 23, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, April 21, the closing date. 

The Ten-Shilling Prizes will be awarded to the senders of the ten 
neatest, correct entries, with handwriting according to age being taken 
into account. Five-Shilling Postal Orders for ten runners-up. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 


JUMBLED NA3IES 
The jumbled Christian names of 
seven boys arc given below. When 
you have sorted them out, re¬ 
arrange them io that the initial 
letters form a seventh Christian 
name. 

J)neiys; Ergro; OInic; Drtvena; 
Dwrdea; KeuI; Ryrah. 

FAME IN FIGURES 
153304 
108851 
145081 


^GROGHAPYE 

"CIENSEC 


"BALEGRA 

•I 



CHRENF 




TOPERY 

HORSTIY 

PRICTURES 


Complete the addition sum 
above. When you have done so, 
change the figures in the answer 
into letters according to the follow¬ 
ing code: 

012 3456789 
ACDEHILNRT 
If your answer is correct the 
figures will indicate the letters in 
the name of a great composer who 
died 200 years ago. 


LUCKY DIP 

FRIVOLOUS FINCH 
J'HE chaffinch explained, with a 
laugh, 

“I’m becoming too funny by half. 
When I'm merry and bright 
Solemn owls take to flight — 
They’re annoyed by a finch who 
can ‘ chaff 

GOOD NEIGHBOURS 
Mrs. Rabbit set up house 
Inside a brand new hole. 
Two kindly neighbours shared the 
work, 

A blackbird and a mole. 

The mole did all the digging, 
Threw earth out of the door, 

The blaekbird went out gathering 
leaves 

To spread upon the floor. 

When all was done they had a 
feast. 

What did they have to eat? 

Some mushroom stew and chest¬ 
nut pie. 

And acorns for a treat. 

A DIFFERENT REIGN 


DELIGHTFUL TABLE MATS 
JJere is a way of making very 
attractive table mats; all the 
materials you will need are thin 
eard, corrugated paper, paints, and 
gum. 

Colour several pieces of thin 
card, and when dry, cut into 
triangles of the size suggested in 



the sketch. These triangles should 
then be glued on to corrugated 
paper to form patterns like those 
shown (or you may have ideas 
of your own). 

When the pattern is firmly 
glued, cut the corrugated paper to 


dog was King, the cat was the shape desired and your table 


Queen. 

In Royal State tliey sat. 

The people cried; "What does it 
mean, 

A reigning dog and cat? 

Raining cats and dogs we know. 
But this is something new. 

A reigning cat and dog—oh, no! 
We're sure it ean't be true!” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

LTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and show's that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. I’o answer five or six correctly is very good. 

/tiisH'ers are given in column 5 


3. 


He's a great raconteur. 4. 

A—Stirs up trouble. 

B—Expert at figures. 

C—Tells a good story.’ 

Strident comments were j 
heard. 

A—Loud, harsh tones. 

B—Impatient for progress. 

C—.A narrow-minded outlook. 

She behaved with decorum. 

A—A very proper manner. 

B—Led us astmy. 

C—Lacking in respect. 


This is a diabolical invention. 
A—Just a rough outline. 

B—Fiendishly wicked. 

C—Can serve two purposes. 

They hold pernicious ideas. 
A—'Very harmful. 

B—Fussy to please. 

C—Strong in determination. 

He was in a torpor. 

A—Fever of excitement., 

B—Numb inactivity. 

C—Agony of confusion. 


mat is complete. 

You can make several of these 
as gifts, for they are very useful 
as well as being attractive. 


ANS3VERS TO PUZZLES 

Wfant am I? Starling. Pick this floivcr* 
Ilollybock. Hidden trees. Lime, pLue, ahb, 
maple—PALM. Find the holiday resorU. Sal¬ 
combe; Dawlisli ; Brighton; Weymouth; Box* 
bill; Swanage; Worthing; Beer. Place for study. 
Museum. Name him. William Morri?, Lonl 
Nuffieltl. Jumbled names* Sidney; Roger; 
Colin ; Andrew; Edward ; Luke ; Harry— 
initials re-arranged to form CHARLIiS 
Fame in Figures. Handel. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C A raconteur is one skilled in telling 
stories, often witty and humorou®. (From 
French raconteTy to recount or relate.) 

2. A Strident means harsh, grating. (From 
Latin strideiitem, making a creaking 
sound.) 

3. A Decorum is proper and seemly be¬ 
haviour. (From Latin decorus, suitable, 
befitting.) 

4. B Diabolical means devilish, fiendish. 
(From Greek dinbolos, a false accuser, the 
devil.) 

5. A Pernicious mcaus highly Injurious ; 
very harmful. (From Latin pernicio.Mi.*:. 
destructive.) 

6. B Torpor is state of inactivity or dull- 
uess of the mind. (A Latin word.) 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
SOOCER MATCH... 
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TEAM INCLUt£C> 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


The Children's f^ewsirnper, April 11, I9S9 


BILLYfOULKES 

Scored With 

His FIRST 
RICK IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
Soccer 
—PLkms FOR 
WALES V.EmANO 
IN igsi- 



The" w.iS .(Srace ’ of Soccer, icinnaird 
PLAVED FOR THE ScTOTS IN THEIR 
SECOND MEETINfi WITH ENGLAND 

In I873,in WHICH Vear he Also 
CAPTAINED The F.ACUP WINNERS 
(WmERERS). IT WAS THE FIRST 
OF HlS NINE APPEARANCES 
IN THE FINAL. 


BORN IN THIS SMALL 
AREA OF SHROPSHIRE WERE; 

BILLY WRIGHT 
- ENSLANt) SXCER captain- 
(ATIRONBRICkSE), 

, Matthew WEBB 

-FIRST mTOSlNlNlTHECHAmL- 
fATDAWLEY), 

Sir 6ORDON RICHARDS 
- former CHAMPION JOCNE'i'- 
fATDONNIN(STONWOODl. 



12 

Timed run 



Janet Garnham of Ickenham, 
Middlesex, awaits the word “go” 
from father with the stop-watch 
while training for time trials. 


Record for Christine 

Another world swimming record 
should soon be coming 
Britain’s way. Christine Gosden,' 
19-year-old London University 
student, recently lowered 
British breast-stroke record to 82.4 


Bowling in many 
an alley 

NEW game—or rather, a new 
version of an old game—is to 
be introduced to England this 
summer. It is American bowling, 
a Variation of the skittles played 
in England for hundreds of years. 

Bowling, which is popular all 
over the United States, was brought 
to this country by American ser¬ 
vicemen, and there are. now 24 
“alleys” in camps throughout the 
country. Now it is planned to 
convert a number of shut-down 
cinemas into bowling alleys. 

The game is played over a 
polished maple floor with ten pins 
arranged in a pyramid, and a solid 
rubber ball weighing 16 pounds, 
instead of the “ cheese ” used in 
skittles. 

The champion 
emigrates 

JTor the first time since' 1938- an 
English player has won the 
All-England Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships. In the women’s singles, 
her 20-year-old Heather Ward beat 
Judy Devlin of America, holder 
for the past two years. 


Plucky player 

“^HE pluckiest player in soccer.” 

That is the title sometimes 
given to Derek Ufton, the Charl¬ 
ton Athletic and former England 
centre-half. 

During the past eleven years 
Ufton has dislocated his shoulders 
no fewer than 30 times. And each 
time he fought his way back to his 
club’s first team. 

Ten years ago Derek had an 
operation performed on his left 
shoulder to prevent it slipping out 
of joint. But he damaged it again 
while playing cricket for Kent in 
1951, and had a metal pin inserted. 

Just before Christmas Derek 
went into hospital again, this time 
to have his right shoulder wired 
up. Now he is' fully fit—^and 
once again has taken his place in 
the Charlton first team. 

Scotland in London 

■WTembley Stadium will be filled 
to .capacity again on Satur¬ 
day when the England and Scot¬ 
land soccer international is held 
there. 

This will be the 76th match be¬ 
tween the two countries since the 
first in 1872. Of these, the Scots 
have won 31, with 26 victories to 
England. At Wembley, the Scots 
have usually done well, scoring 
four victories to five by England, 
with four draws, although in 1955 
they suffered their biggest defeat— 
7 goals to 2. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. How many tries has England's 
rugby team scored this season? 

2. Who is the chairman of the 
England Test cricket selection 
committee? 

3. An Australian team recently 
broke the world four-by-one- 
mile relay record. Who were 
the previous holders? 

4. Walter Winterbottom is Eng¬ 
land’s soccer team manager. 
For which club did he play? 

5. What is the greatest speed ever 
reached on a bicycle? 

6. What is the name given to the 
British Isles Rugby touring 
team? 
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Straw hats at 
Wembley 

"YY^hen Lutori go to Wembley on 
May 2 to play Nottingham 
Forest in the Cup Final, hundreds 
of straw boaters will go with them 
—^on the heads of their supporters 
in this great hat-making centre. 

With them, too, will go an extra 
large straw hat to adorn the F.A. 
Cup they hope to win. 

Lights up for 
fast times 

^INETEEN - YEAR - OLD Donald 

Breeze, of ' the Northwich 
Amateur Swimming Club, has 
designed a “pacing” machine for 
the club at a cost of £20. It took 
him four months to design and 
construct. 

Believed to be one of only three 
or four in the country, the pacer 
consists of a board stretching 
along the whole length of the 
bath. Electric light bulbs are fixed 
at regular intervals along the 
board and can be lit up at slow 
or fast rates, depending on the 
ability of each person. 

The swimmer tries to reach each 
bulb as it lights up, thus learning 
to judge pace in longer raees. This 
is an important factor in develop¬ 
ing fast times for it enables the 
swimmer to preserve energy for 
the final dash over the last few 
yards. The picture shows Donald 
demonstrating his deviee to some 
young swimmers. 


Europe’s biggest 
swimming pool 

T?,urope’s biggest open-air swim¬ 
ming pool is to be built 
shortly in Moscow. With a sur¬ 
face area of nearly 140,000 square 
feet, the bowl-shaped pool will 
accommodate up. to 2000 people 
at a time. 

The temperature of the water 
will be automatically controlled at 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. The bottom 
of the pool slopes down to the 
centre, where the diving tower will 
be set and where the water will be 
20 feet deep. 

This pool is among the many 
being built in the Soviet Union to 
cater for the country’s ever-grow¬ 
ing number of swimmers and 
athletes. According to recent 
figures, no fewer than 20 million 
people take part in sports in 
Russia. They belong to 190,000 
clubs catering for 40 different 
sports. 

In the summer the second 
U.S.S.R. People’s Games will take 
place, with “tens of millions” 
competing in the preliminaries. 

Another Jakeman for 
Northamp tonsh ire 

gETWEEN 1949 and 1954 Fred 
Jakeman was a regular mem¬ 
ber of the Northamptonshire 
County Cricket Club. Now his 
son, 15-year-old Stewart, has been 
taken on the ground staff. Like 
his father, Stewart is a forcing left 
hand batsman. 


seconds—less than a second out¬ 
side the standard set for the world 
record. Christine should certainly 
improve on this performance dur¬ 
ing the coming season. 


Alas for England, within, a few 
days of winning the, title Heather 
emigrated to Cape Town, where 
she intends to get secretarial work. 


BUILD THIS 
POCKET RADIO 


CAN BE BUILT FOR 39'6 

Anyone Can Build This Beautiful Personal-phone 
Precision Pocket Radio in an hour or two. No 
Knowledge whatever needed. Our Simple Pictorial 
Plans take you step by step ! Remarkably sensitive— 
covers all medium waves, inc. Luxembourg, Home, 

Light. Size only 2* x 3' x 51'—Not A Toy 1 But 
a Real Valve Radio with Detachable Rod Aerial ! 

IDEAL FOR BEDROOM, GARDEN, Etc. We 
supply ALL parts necessary together with plans, etc., 
for the special price of 39/6 plus 2/6 P, & Pkg. 

(C.O.D. 21-' extra). BUILD YOURS NOW 1 
separately. Priced parts list 1/9). Send Today 1 
parts returned intact within seven days. 

CONCORD ELECTRONICS 

Dept. CN3, 69 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 



(All parts sold 
Money refunded if 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsor^ by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 

i-----‘ 



Teacher’s Name. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
-I 


I Address.. 

I 
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